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We still suspend some of oar pressing Communications, in 
favor of those, whose claims we are not willing to disregard entirely, 
fn order to give them the portion of Karonean News which they con- 
ceive their due. We shall, to meet the wishes of all parties, devote 
the whole of our Literary Namber of to-morrow to some of the 
many Communications that have thns been laid by for a moment, aod 
thus, we hope. combine the utile cum dulei, which we desire to make 
-our constant motto, and indeed have ever in our eye, tho’ it is not 
formally affixed to the head of our page. 


England.—The following articles. in substance and inlanguage: . 
are chi. fy from the English papers of the latter end of Jane, of a sub- 
sequent date, by a few days, to those we gave yesterday :— 


City.—On Tharsday. June 24, a Common Hall was held for the 
election of Sheriffs. The choice of the Livery fell upon W. Thompson, 
Esq and J. W. Parkins, Exq. The latter gentleman was proposed by 
Mr. Fearon, who eulogised him, as attached to rational liberty, and 
constantly engaged in acts of private benevolence, which his ample 
fortane enabled him to perform. He was now, he said, at Carlisle, 
alleviating the sufferings of the poor manufactarers, [The Lord 
Mayor was excessively hissed, whenever he made his appearance, on 
account of the indignation felt by the Livery at his condact in refusiag 
to convene a meeting to petition against the new taxes, according to 
‘a requisition sent him.) 


After the Recorder had announced the result of the election, Mr. 
‘Wooler(who had before attempted to address the meeting, but was 
prevented, as being oat of order) came forward to the hastings; on 
which the Lord Mayor left his seat. The hissings were again renew- 
ed, and Mr. Wovler was called on unanimously to proceed. The 
Lord Mayor expecting, 00 doubt, to hear his eonduct highly censured, 
said in a peremptory tone, “Come. dissolve the Halil.” The Alder- 
men and City Officers of course retired. It would be atterly impossi- 
ple to attempt giving any idea of the confusion which now took place, 
There were the loudest expressions of disgust and indignation at the 
conduct of the Lord Mayor, who retired amidst hissings and groan- 
ings. Aldermen Wood and Waithman were severally called to take 
fhe chair, bat declined it, as being contrary to established castom. 
Shey both withdrew with much applause. Mr. Wooler then animad- 
Werted in the strongest terms on what he called the scandalons, dis- 
graceful, and igsulting condact of the Lord Mayor. A requisition 
was sent to his Lordship, and having read it; he said, “No, I will 
eall no such meeting, and I will give you no reasons for my conduct.” 
He concluded by the following motion :—* Resolved, That the refasal 
of the Lord Mayor to convene. a Common Hall, when a reqnisition 
‘was sent to him. signed by 57 persons, to petition Parliament egainst 
yew taxes, &c. is a personal insult to those who sigued the requisition, 
‘a direct outrage on the right of the Livery to meet in the Common 
Hiall,.and a deserved foifeitare of the confidence and esteem of his 
Yellow-citizens.” ( Loud gheers.) . The motion was carried unanimously. 
a Hall was extremely well attended by a respectable body of the 
ivéty. “ie —_— 
_.. New Taxes.—The Marqnis of Tavistock has done himself, and 
even the name of Rasseli honour, by bis manty and ardent opposition 
to the new Taxes: Donbtless there are some who will attempt to 
Jaugh him out of his ardour, as belonging to yonth; bet tet bit be 
assured that the instinetiverwisdom of: youth is the first hing to te- 
tain amonst the acquirements of manhood. It is the very bloom, and 
health, and only strength ofrwisdom; and if the foarishing anhappy 
could recal it, they would the@v indeed have'some pretensions to 
‘think their fame immortal. f qaob 


Abuses in Charities. The important quéstion of abdies in Chari. 
ties for ihe E:iuceationof the Poor has beewalgain agitated)” The his- 
tory of this cuquiry is altogether curious. *Of course the clerical and 


see 





——s 


political cormorants, who have been so long fattening on the property 
of the miserable and unedovated, either by direct or indirect means 
have a greatinterest in Parliament. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the cases brought forward were so flagrant and the gecessity for in- 
vestigation so incontrovertibly shown, that the Honourable House 
cou!d not decently refuse it, though they took particalar care to nar- 
row it as much as possible. The Upper House, as it iscalied, who 
seem to be little influenced by common seuse. and rarely to descend 
to reasonable argument, threw outa Bill which had passed the Com: 
mons; and a Royal Commission was appointed, in which MP. Brougé 
ham, the very person who had brought the subject forward, And had 
devoted a great deal of time and labour to acquire the necessity in- 
formation, was notjneluded. The reason, or (if thatis not too good a 
name for it) the excuse for this proceeding was,—that no person pre- 
determined to detect abuses should be a Commissioner! As if any one, 
however “ predetermined.” could find out abuses which did not exist; 
and as if this foreknowledge of such abuses and predetermination to 
detect them were not an excellent quality for one who was to expose 
and reform such well-fortified and time-encrusted corruptions. Yet 
this House of Lords -—— but stop, or we shall be getting into that 
fearfal ditemma—a breach of privilege! Well then: the Commission 
was appointed, and as all predetermination was not objected to, it was 
partly composed of certain persons who had opposed all enquiry. Pre- - 
viously to this attempt, however, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons had been appointed, with Mr. Brougham as Chairman, to en- 
quire into the “* Education of the Poor.” This Committee bas been 
accused of exceeding its power by summoning before it the masters of 
some of the schools all over the country ; but surely the matter which 
it was to look into embraced all such establishments. We have little 
dqubt, however, that the House was astonished at the activity of the 
Committee, and the latitude they had allowed themselves; and wé 
have as little doubt that this mistake has accelerated the present good; 
that is, that the Reports of the Committee disclosed too much to render 
concealment or retreating practicable. 


What course then did Ministers parsue in this case? Why, Lord 
Castlereagh, finding that Mr. Brougham was aboui to stir the ques; 
tion again at the beginning of this Session, stopt any further pro- 
cee jing by announcing his intention of bringing in an effective Bill. 
Now nobody suspects his Lordship of any particular zeal for the edu- 
cation of the poor: perhaps he thinks a “reading public” rather a 
puisance, especiaily while the press is so ** licentious,” and there is 
so much “seditioas weckly trash” and literary “‘venem.” So that 
we shall not be in much danger of attributing a wrong motive to the 
Noble Lord, when we find, too, that the matter has been kept off till 
nearly the end of the Scssion by this manopavre. No doubt time is 
valuable to the peculators in charities. ut 


A word or two on the question of visited Charities, even though it is 
only to repeat. the unanswered arguments of Mr. Brougham on Wed- 
nesday night. Those charities whose founders made no wills, are visited 
or inspected by their heirs ; and such are to be inquired into. Others, to 
which visitors wer especially appointed by will, are not tobe meddled 
with. Mr. Brougham brings forward instanccs of gross neglect and gross 
corruption onthe part of these visitors, which tne other side do not 

‘deny. but they insist that as the founders considered the appointment of 
the visitors a sufficient security, we are bound not to interfere. Here 
then, says Mr. Broughmaa, isa glaring inconsistency: you interfere 
with those visited by the immediate family and discendants of the 
founders, whom the latter no doubt thought a sufficient security, but 
you refuse all inquiry imto those which have other visitérs, because the 
founder appointed them in his will, however corrapt and engrossin 
that favoured class,may.be! We may add, too, that this excuse wi 
appear still more wreiched and hoilow, when it is remarked, that ia 
the very Bill justpawsed by the Commons. there is\a clause, empow- 
eting the Commissiduers to act in cases whiere the wi'ls of the foun- 
ders may have beenideficient. Now this case of visited charities is 
precisely such a one as would jusiify interference on their own show- 
ing. The founders thought they nad securcd their establishment aginst 





corrupiion ;—it now turns ont -hat they hive not done so ;—their wi Is 
ase therciore deficicat, and tue deficiency should of course be sujplicd 
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Great credit is due to Mr. Broughman for his laborious prese- 
verance in this important matter; and no one who considers this pro- 
perly, can help feeling contempt for Mr. Peel’s carping attack on him 
and the Education Committe, in which he laboured to prové some 
petty irregularities, and had not even the ingeneousness, or the com- 
mon policy, to say one word in acknowledgment of the useful exer- 
tions of his active opponent. Mr. Jobn Smith’s retort was good: it 
was the spontaneous result of bis disgust athis paltry attack, add 
a have been rather bard upon the hopeful candidate for fame from 

xford. 


Is not this shuffling work contemptible in the extreme? What 
would the conduct of a Reformed Parliament be on the discovery of 
such scandalous abuses? Would they affect such extreme delicacy 
about interference with wills, and all that? No: such objections would 
not be thought of: they would at once say,—‘*We see very plainly 
what the intentions of the founders were, and we will have them car- 
ried into execution.” This is the very thing the present people say, 
wheo their own or their friend’s interests and influence do not come in 
the way. a_nee 

Excise cutions.—We are glad to see that Mr Harvey has per- 
gevered so meritoriously in his warfare against the nefarious system 
ef Excige Prosecutions. This part of our administration of law (we 
were goiug babitually to say “justice,” but the gross inapplicability 
of the term struck us,) is perhaps, though it is difiicult 10 be nice, the 
most unjast, cruel, and overwhelming of any. It partakes of the spi- 
vit of Ex-officio Informations, inasmuch as the Excise never pays the 
costs of tho party prosecuted, though he may be honourably acqait- 
ted ; and it is, we believe, mueh heavier with regard to expense. When 
this iniquitious syetom is attacked, it is usual for its defenders to talk 
with an affected dignity of the practice of the Crown “ never to pay or 
receive costs,” which seems at first sight to be at least relatively just ; 
bat the practical effect is,—that persons when acquitted are heavily 
fiaed to save the revenue, though the prosecutions are instituted for 
the public benefit, and when convicted, the same public still lose their 
expenses of the prosecution, and the fine goes tothe King. The 
Reader now perhaps sees the reason why the King (the Attorney- 
General) stiokles for this system. The details in this precious busi- 
mess are worthy of such a principle. It appears that five counsel are 
e@lways retaiaed for the Crown at a cost of 50 guintas for every cause. 
Now itis notorious that these causes, concerning as they do mere 
matters of fact, require in geperal no legal ingenuity orever labour. 
“< Yes,” says the Solicitor General,“ butthey sometimes do.” And so 
we are to act like a man who should employ constantly five mea to 
attend his garden, where only one was required, vecause it may hap- 
Pen pow and then that five men should be wanted! If such glaring 
abuses be not abolished, trials and juries bad better be done away, 
and fines imposed according to the pleasure of Boards and Commis- 
sioners ; for this mockery of justice iz more irritating thao an absolute 
denia! of it. 

Liverpoo!.—In the latter end of Jane, two poor families left the 
village of Barwel, near Hinckley for Liverpool, there to embark for 
Awerica. Their expenses for passage, ko. are defrayed from the 


parish rates. 
Glasgow.—The wages of the best weavers in Glasgow, after de- 
dactions, do not average 4s. a-week! 


-_-—— 








Real. Misery.—(The following appeal has been sent us by a Gentle- 
gaan who signs bis wame; andif as true as he himself belic ves it to 
be, bas undoubtedly no common claims of admission to the hearts of 
those whom it addresses.— Examiner.) To Officers of the Army and 
Navy, aud these who can feel for real misery —A Gentleman who 
has servedwith his regiment in various parts of the world, has, bya 
meries of unforeseen, yet unavoidable misfortanes, been reduced to 
Zhe most wretched state of distress. Having been arrested for a tri- 
fling debt, and thrown into prison, he was compelled to sell his com- 
mission; his wife died within the Rules, broken-hearted; and he, 
with his two anfortunate sons, has been forced, to prevent actual 
starvation, to seek an asylum in a common workhouse. Should this 
statement meet the eye of any person possessing a heart to feel for 
the sufferings of a fellow-creatare, the smallest assistance (if enly a 
few shillings) will be most thankfally received, and most gratefully 
acknowledged, if sent under cover, post paid, for H. B——wn, at Mr. 
Sams, Bookseller, 62 Pall Mall; erto No.4, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Domestic Policy.—Mr. Chambers, the Banker, has published 
another pamphlet on the state of public affairs with regard to domes- 
tic policy, ia which he attributes the present financial embarrass- 
ments mainly to the want of a sufficient encouragement to the home 
growth of corn, by the entire prohibition of importation. ‘Mr. C. sets 
out upon very sound general principles with respect to the deper- 
deace of mapufactures On agriculture, &c, aad shows clearly that eur 





corn is so raised in price by the weight of taxation; that it can never 
stand an open competition with that of the Continental nations. But 
we differ from him in bis inference. He thinks that the only remedy 
is to tax imported corn, so as to destroy the difference in favor of the 
foreign agticulturist caused by the lowness of taxation and the price 
of iaboar abroad, compared with that of England. Now there is little 
doubt that these restrictions are injurious to all parties in the end, 
though it may perhaps be said that this country isin so artificial a 
state that no general principle is applicable to its situation. Why 
then make its condition still more artificial? If, as Mr. Chambers 
assumes, can grow corn enough to support itself, we sup- 
pose it must be done by the cultivation of the waste and less produc 
tive lands, and that cultivation could only. be forced by a rigorous 
prohibition of foreign corn. But where would be the advantage of 
this? Jt would encourage our own industry and resources, it is said. 
Yes, but it would devote a great deal more of that industry and la- 
bour to the production of agricultural produce than would procure 
the same articles by being devoted to the production of manufactures 
and the exchange of those manufactures for foreign corn; in other 
words, the same quantity of laboar bestowed on manufactures will 
produce commodities that can be exchanged for a much greater 
quantity of corn than that labour would rise from the present ancal- 
tivated lands. The prinviple of commerce is—that one nation should 
export those commodities which it can raise with least cost, and re- 
ceive in barter those of other nations raised ander the same circom- 
stances» To act contrary to this principle, would not only impoves- 
ish a country, by employing its industry in a less genes course, 
bat it would also, we suspect, be most injurious, if not ruinous, to 
commerce.— Mr. Chambers’ pamphlet contains some useful and inter- 
esting information om various questions of political economy, 
Monument to Sheriden.—¥t is proposed to erect a monoment in 
Dublia te the memory of the Jate Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by the 
profits af a performance of two of his favorite dramatic produc- 
tions, at the theatre of that city —The monument of Shakspeare, 
in Westminster Abbey. was raised by the produce of a representa« 
tion of Julius Casar, at Old Drury. 
i .—This pleasant little theatre has opened for the 
pag The spirit of Mr. Arnold, the Proprietor, has again induced 
im to make another experiment with its saloon, which he changes 
to as many appearances as a palace in an Eastern tale. He has 
bow converted it into “a Mameluke tent,” with panoramic views, 
between the drapery of Egyptian landscape. This, we think, is by 
far the best saloon he has given us yet. The Petersburgh Pano- 
rama (which we believe he began with) was a dull business; the Chi- 
nese tea-room at the farther end of one of bis saloons was an 
extreme case; and durold friends the shrobs, hanging their impri- 
soned heads, seemed to say like the starling in the Sentimental Journey, 
“Wecan’t get out! We cade get-out!” Bot the tent is reasonable, 
appropriate, and well managed. We could have wished the landscape 
to have been English instead ptian, which suggests heat out 
of doors instead of coolness; but the variety has its merits; and 
there is a fountain in the middle, which plays into a shell. The 
drapery also of the tent is hung in a very tasteful manner, fell 
without heaviness; and the whole is managed, at once effectively 
and without ostentation. The.interior of the house has had its 
alterations as well as the saloon, and looks at once neat and sparks 
ling. The Manager appears to have turned the new tin-invention to 
good account. It ornaments the principal boxes witb its glittering 
green, and furnishes pedestals to the stage pillars. 


We have not attended to each new performer on the first night? 
A great many mere experiments are apt to be made on these 
occasions, though very properly; and the reader may be well content 
to let the merits of these new actors be noticed in the regular course 
of the performances, The only onc we bave yet seen is a Mr. Row- 
botham, who, if he is a singer also, may be counted an acquisition 
as an actor. He appears young, though somewhat gaunt; bat his 
face is not deficient tn intelligence, and the front view of it is pleas- 
ing. ‘We have not heard’ him sing except in chorus. We take this 
opportunity of aoticing the orchestra, which seems to play more con 
amore than usual. During the performance of the Duenna on Friday 
night, it adapted itseif uncommonly well to the singers ; and between 
the play and the farce (while we wore looking at the saloon) treated 
the audienge, we‘understand, with some passages out of Don Gio- 
vannt. This is good! and giving good measure. We are sorry we 
came too late for thé -everturc, which is taken from Wioter,—a 
great and deep-hearted musician. 

' The principal- performers here, as usual, are Miss Kelly, Mrs; 
Chatterly, Mra. Grove, Miss Miss Love, Miss Ree 
and Wrench, Hatley, Pearman, Wilkinson, Chatterly, &c. to whom 
the| masterly name of Déwton ts again added. It was probably the 
te-appeasaucc of thig excellcat actor at ihe Lyceum, which induced 
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the manager to get up the Duenna. His policy however in so doing 
is doubtfal. The Duenna, it is true, coming as it did from the hands 
ef a man of wit, who could not turn his singing characters into mere 
dolts, might reasonably be represented by performers with very few 
professed singers among them; but unfortunately the town is so ac- 
customed to expect little else in operas besides the mere art of sing- 
img, and the vocal parts in the Duenaa have so often been performed 
by mere professors of the art, that they are not readily disposed to 
let Mr. Sheridan’s wit and natare become niore prominent than the 
execution of the songs. We trust it was a feeling of this nature, 
and this nature only, which induced some ill-timing person to his 
while Miss Kelly was acting a prominent part on the stage. He 
might surely have ehosen las opportunity better. The particularity 
of the thing burt her feelings so much that she burst into tears; and 
she was proceeding to state, that having for some urgent reasons 
been indaced to take up the character, she would nevertheless lay 
it down if not approved, when the house zealously and affectionately 
interrupted her witb cries of No! no! and repeated rounds of applause. 


The truth is, the character of Clara, which Miss Kelly perform- 
ed, really demands no other description of vocal powers than those 
which she possesses, that is to say, powers on the side of sentiment 
rather than execution; but for the reason above stated, persons who 
have no relish for these will be impatient for the others. If Miss 
Kelly had thought of this, she might have heen less burt ; though 
the sensibility which is the peculiar excellence of her acting, and 
we may add, the habit of being a public favourite, may readily ac- 
count for her agitation. It might be to her advantage however if she 
avoided characters which have bees made vocally prominent by more 
professed singers, by the quaverers, and balancers, and seale-ascend- 
ers, and fiery crotchet-shooters, and other Sacchis of song. She is 
something much greater. Her singing should rather come as an 
extempore effusion out of her acting, like a lute carelessly taken up ; 
and then it would be felt ta be what iris, a part of her general sen- 
timent and cordial feeling. After all too, Miss Kelly ought not to 


“wonder, en other accounts, if she now and then meets with objeetions 


which shall appear marked both to her and her audience : for she 
is not only decidedly the actress of the greatest variety and genuine 
unsophisticated feeling now on the stage, but she has been felt as 
auch, and by the greatest critics been proclaimed as such ; and if she 


did not occasiona!ly meet with the jealousy and envy which she must | 


excite, she would enjoy a privilege and exemption which mortal excel- 
lence has never yet been able to boast. 

Mr. Pearman retains his usual sweetness, and we think bas 
improved in strength We wish we could say as much on the latter 
head for Mis Stephenson, who grows prettier every season. We never 
saw Dowton to better effectin the Jew. Mr. Wilkinsonin the half- 
starved Jay-brother of the jolly friara gave usa pleasant foretaste, 
this season, of the natural comic vein, which he shewed to so much 
advantage in Geoffery Muffincap. His voice tapered away into as 
starved a thinness as his fingers-ends. 

The new Operetta, called Quadrille or a Quarrel—for whai? is of 
the usual pleasant cast of the little pieces which are so often brought 
out at this theatre, and which appear to be taken from the French. 
It has some resemblance to Matrimony in it’s a which is that of 
@ young pair of lovers, (Wrench and Mr. Chatterley,) who bave a 
quarrel in consequenee of the tady’s dancing with a Dandy (a very 
harmless proceeding, we should think), and who are persuaded that 
each has married in the other’s absence. They come together again 
very agreeably. Mrs. Chatterley, a pleasant actress, pokes out her 
jaw a little too mach, but’ it belongs to a pretty face, and has a right 
to be prominent. Wrench is the same ready and sprightly fellow as 
ever, and in. spite of his round face always looking sharp. Harley, 
too, is as quick, nodding, andimportant. Miss Keily, in the lady’s 
maid, seemed to have quite reeovered herself and was all ease and 


knowingness, as usual, to the great satisfaction of the audience. Her | 


glad and breathiag laugh is a cordial, of itself. 


Haymarket-Fheatre.—By the permission of Mr. Morrie, who. is 
new it seems, sole manager here, and who we are glad to sec has 
began his reign so properly, the Drury-lane company ( Puere Tres ! ) 
are to act bere fora month. Mr. Kean performed Richard the Third 
on Friday night, and no dopbt with all the perfect effect which the 
smallness of the theatre would give to his genius. Always let it be 
recollected however, that to give any company it’s proper effect for 
length of time, there must be more good actors im it 


F’'re.—Abont two o’clock on the affernoonof June 36th, a fre 
broke out at the Printing Office of Mr, Bensicy, tm Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street. Mr. Bensley ases the new steam preas, of which: he is 
& patentee) and it is said that the blowing wp of the machine has oc- 
casiened the Gre. How this can be, we cannot exactly sce, The da- 


one of two. | 





mage has been very serious, though no lives have been lost. The men, 
they say, were mostly absent, enjoying their customary annual din- 
ner. If the whole of the property has been destroyed, the toss must 
be prodigious, as Mr. B. was in a very extensive line of business. Sa 
careful a man, however, was doubtless insured. Though water could 
not at first be easily obtained, the fire was rapidly got under in a short 
time. As the office was in aclose court, the damage has most likely 
reached the neighbouring premises, but there was no getting a near 
inspection of the spot. 





French Debates.—The French debates, at all fimes apt to be vi- 
vacious enough, from the animal spirits of the Mcmbers, became very 
warm the ouher day, in consequence of a mysterious threat whieh M. 
Bignon had put forth in a printed speech. This Gentleman, who held 
the port-folio ef foreign Affairs during the short interregnam which 
succeeded the second abdication of Bonaparte, and who greatly dif- 
fers with the Ministers respecting the recal of the Regicides, which 
they say shall never take place, threatened the Government ia his 
pamphlet with some “terrible revelation.” The Minister of the 
Taterior accordingiy, in a marked manner, tarned round in the 
Chamber, and after looking at M. Bignen during some general 
observations about our old friends “ tangible shapes,” emphatically 
called upon him to come forward and explain hie “terrible re- 
velation.” M. Bignon, ashe had done before, declined. The mo- 
ment. he said, had not arrived. Upon this the Ministers said 
that they also had said before,—that the Regicides would sever 
retarn. (Here was agitation to the left, and cheers from the right 
and centre) ‘Never, Gentlemen,’ repeated the Keeper of tle Seals, 
tarning towards the left. It is clear, however,. that the word never 
can ohly be effective, as faras the Ministers or the Royal Family aro 
concerned. Circumstances and debates may still arise, as other 
Members observed, when the never may come to nothing. With re- 
gard to M. Bignon’s secret, there may not be such a thing,—at least, 
of any real importance; bat the Minister’s daring him to come for« 
ward with it,is no proof it’s non-existence, The Ministers, after all, 
are old Bonapartists; and though they may be no friends to the Re- 
gicides, they may have no objections to a secret’s transpiring not very 
favourable to the character or pretensions of other persons in the 
State ; especially if they are awase of the secret themselves beforee 
hand, which ie net impossible. 

Chamber of gy cw Deputies have been occupied in hears 
ing the report of M. Beugnot, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means for the current year 1819. 

The Reporter presented to his colleagues the satisfactory assure 
ance that the revenue of France now exceeds her expenditure by 

such a sum as will admit of an immediate reduction of taxes, tothe 
amonnt of 160,000 franes, or 666,666/. The ehicf branches of re~ 
Venue between which the proposed diminution of change is to be divid- 
ed, ate the land and window-tax. This excess is altogether exclusive 
of a sinking feud of 40,000,000fs, It exists, says M. Beugnot, in 
spite of many barge additions to the national expenditure, which 

ave necessarily taken place during the present year; of augmeuted 
charges. for the repair and maintenance of the great routes ef com- 
munication throughout the monarchy ; for the works of thos fortres- 
ses which the foreign troops kad evacuated ; for an increase to the 
list of military pensions ; and for a heavy addition to the funded 
debt. Among the principal heads of revenue, the customs were esti- 
mated by Ministers at 113,000,000f.; but the commission proposed! 
to reduce them to 90;000,000f. ; the indirect contributions were cal- 
culated at a gross produce of nearly 175,000.000f.; the commis- . 
sion take them (after deducting all expences at a net amownt of 
138,000,000f.. The postes are estimated at a gross sum of upwards of 
22,000,000f., yielding net above 12,000,000f. The lottery, of whick 
the reporter speaks with shame, is taken at 8,000,000f. of revenne ta 
the government, while it costs the public more than 40,000,000f. Fhe 
sum total of tbe floating debt is 355,000,0008. 


Paris.—The following is an extract from the letter of a friend 
in Paris. ¥e will give our readers, we believe, a pretty good account 
of the state, of parties there :— 

‘The state of political feeling in this country appears to 
mach the same as it was last year. The Ultra Rovalince are aa 
in point of numbers ; are furious at the disappointment of their hopes; 
and are ready to involve the country in a civil war, rather than not 
endeavour to restore the old regime. The opposite party, the Re- 
publicans, is not, perbaps, more numerous than the Ultras; bat it 
comprises much more talent and information. The military and the 
lower classes are still, Timagine, attached to Bonaparte ; but I do 
net think that he is mentioned by them so frequently, or with so 

muéh cathusiasm, as be was last ycar. The most nuuicrous party, 
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by far, consists of thosé men who are friends to monarchy, and the 
Charter ; but you must not fron this snppose, that they are generally 
contented with the present order of things. Ewéry friend to the Char- 
ter interprets it in his owa way. A few think that, according to the 
Charter, the power of the Kiog, and the privileges of the Nobles, 


may ard should be restored near’y to the same state as before the: 


revolution:---others maintain that Government has, at this moment, 
its proper degree of inflaence ; and others again think that the spirit 
of the Charter requires that more power should be given to the peo- 
ple, and that many existing abuSes shonld he remedied. This party is, 
I believe, by far the most numerous in the nation at large, though 
not so in the Chamber of Deputies. I am convinced that if the Char- 
ter was construed according to their interpretation of its prtvisi- 
ous, and the influence of the Ministers diminished in conformity to 
their views. the King would soon he no more than the Chief Magis- 
trate cf a Republic. The general feeling against the Aristocracy is 
Bo strong, that itscems to me impossible that they can ever regain 
their power of oppressing the people, Three subjects lately have 
excited greatintorest; the law relative to the Press; the retaining 
the Swiss troops; and the proposition for recalling all the persons 
banished up to the last return of the Bourbous. With respect to 
the first, the law, though not a good one jn may reapécts, relieves 
the press from many restraints to which it was before subjected, and 
enables the Editors of the Journals to write with more freedom. 


With respect to the second, the absurd conduct of the Cour 
Royale, relative to the observations of somie writers who had animad- 
verted upon the marder of a Frenchman by a Swiss soldigr, has ex- 
cited much discussion; and certainly the nation at large- view the 
presence of these foreign troops with gient jealousy, and are desir- 
ous of having them dismissed. With respeet to the lasi, M. De Serre 
Bas lost al! the nooularity which he had acquired by jiberal speeches 
phn the Jaw relative to the Press, by his foolish declaration that the 
Regiciles should never be permitted to retarn, Notwithstanding this 
declaration, and the rejection of the petitions for the recal of the 
exiles, Soull, Pire, who took the Doe d’Angouleme prisoner, and 
others, have since been recalled; and I ste by one of the papers 
that even some of the Recicides are, in an uncerband manner, per- 
ihitted to return. The King’s bealth -is. L believe, much iimpsoved ; 
Bat even in the event of b's death. I do not imagine that any 
disturbance would take place; for Ihave been told, and believe, 
that Monsieur desired Dessolies-and De Cages to contradict the 
reports of his intention to restore ime obi regime; and thatbe de- 
Clared to them bis determination, if he came to the throne to adhere 
to the Charter, and to make no changes.’ 


Paris. June 13.—-1n the Chamber of Depnties, yesterday, seve- 
yal petitions were reported, one of which from the Sicur Poureet, a 
Captain on ha!f-pay, prayed an exception ia his favour, from a law 
passed in 1818, interdicting the receipt of more than one peasion 
by the same individual. This law had deprived the petitioner of a 
pension of 600 frs. per annum. under the title of anationalrecompense, 
for having at this personal risk. saved the life of Buonaparte, ip an 
attempt to assassinate him at St. Cloud, on the 19th Brumaire, year 
8. The Commission thonght the petitioner was justly entitled to the 
benefit of ‘he exception, and-proposed a clause to be imserted in the 
above Jaw to that effect. This proposition excited much elamour, 
After considerable opposition the advice ot the Commission was 
adopted. — 

The Monitexr contains a copy of the law recently enacted for 
the repression of crimes committed by means of publication, by which 
itis to be understood, that the King has given his assent to the law, 
as amended aud Gually adopted by the Legislative Chaniber. 


— 


Sandt still lives. For the last three weeks there has been no per- 
ceptible change ia bis siteation, and, his.physicians are unable to 
apeak of his fate with any degreéoof confidencs. An intimate of 
Sandt, the Sieur Asmis, a native of Mecklenburg, who has recently 
resided at Jena, has been arrested» there, and eouveved to the mili- 
tary guard, where he is closely! confined. .A pbysician of the same 
town has also been arrested by the police, 


—— 


Sweden,— Accounts fren Stockholm, dated the 24th of June state, 
that the regiments destined to form*the camp at Scania were on 
their route thither, —_— 

Bernacdotte.— There are Various teports and surmises in the foreign 
journals respecting the dispyfe between Befnadotte and the Emperor 
of Russia, but noibiog new has transpired that would show © that the 
business was coming toan end, ei.her en@ way orthe otter. Sandt 
gcems to be still alive, though not likely to remain so. “Indeed it is 
gemarkable Wat he has lived so long; and it is perbaps owing to the 








OO _____ 


_—_— 





' settled state of his mind an consequent freedom from that irritation 


which would be fasal to most persons ip his state of bedy. So that 
he may be actually realizing the seeming paradox,—that his determi= 
vation to die prolongs his life! A physician and an intimate friend of 
eee been arrested ; but this may be only a manoeavre to fright 
en him. aa 


Berlin, June 1.—The accident which happened to the King ig 
the Pfanen Insil (Island of Peacocks) is stated to have occurred 
io the following manner ;—Among other diversions, a Russian mouns 
tain, as itis called, was erected, aud before dinner the company 
amused themselves with this pastime. The King’s sledge overturned, 
and in falling his Majesty had the misfortane not only to wound his 
face, but even to break the lower part of the bridge of bis nose ; 
happily the broken pieces of bone were extracted’ the first day, and 
the wound is going on as well as possible, 


——- 


Berlin, June 7.—Capt. Blocuré, of the Royal Guard, who was 
formerly intimately connected with Sandt, has allowed himse!f to usé 
very bold language, tending to justify that assassin, The Govern. 
ment has sent him from Berlin, and placed him in a regiment in gar 
rison at Posin, but leaving bim, however, his rank in the line, 


Taspruch. Jane 12.—Several Carbonari have been arrested in the 
States of the Pope, and two in the town of Ferrara. The number of 
this sect now in custody is pretty considerable. It continues to he 
affirmed, that a plot has been discovered, relative to political changes 
projected by them. Some are detained in the Lombarde-Venetian 
prisons of the kingdom of Naples, The proceedings instituting a- 
gainst them are kept a profound secret, 





AMERICA, 


North Western Expedition.—That the expedition to the mouth of 
the Yeliow Stone willeventuate in producing a war wiih ihe Indians 
bordering on the Missotri, and contizuons to the settlement, intend 


, ed to be established, is an opinion entertained by many; and indeed, 


were we to draw conclusions from that analogy and the past—from 
the uniform customs of all ages, whether civilized or barbarous, who 
have always viewéd with a jealous eye the encroachments of a conti- 
guous power—from the undue influence possessed) -hy. the Briiish 
traders over the Indians, this apinion seems to attach to itself.a more 
imposing grade of probability than is ordinarily given to it. ' Conjee- 
wre'now will probably one day be history, and perchance the prairics 
of the Missoori will bé as famous in history as the plains of Alibama. 

Government, we'undérstand, has ordered two reziments to this 
place :— one to ascénd the Mississipi as faras Prairie-du-Chicn 3 the 
other most probably to the mouth of the Yellow Stone, These mea- 
sures, while they evince a forecast of character highly creditable to 
Secretary Calhoun; also show the apprebensions of Government. In 
attacking a hunting party of the Yellow Stone Detachment, and other 
evidences of ‘hostility, the Ladians bave given a prologue to ihe great 
drama they intead to act. 

Well they may matarally suspect that an establishment so far in 
the heart of their country is bata prelade to further encroachments ; 
and, believing so, will they not identify action with belief, and ovpose 
what they beliévé to be intresion? it then behoves the constituted 
authorities to take precattionaty measures, in ordér to be prepared 
for any event. ‘If the war should happen, the result sooner or jater 
will be in our fayour; and the more vigorous the invipient operations, 
the sooner they will be disposed to peave. A war with the Indians 
will be productive of great injury to themselves, and of correspond- 
ing good to ds; it will be the means of giving a Weath-biew to the 
prospects of the-British fur companies, and it will goto the source of 
that fatal British influence emong the Indians, so clearly. éyiaced by 
the devastation of our fronticr settlements, and the murder of women 
and ch kiren. ; : 


The Indians Will be so greatly undeceived, that they will put no 
more confidence, repose no more faith in British prontises ; it will 
open their eyes to their realinterests. Cautionary posts wilh be es- 
tablished at proper distances, with efficient garrisons to prevent the 
North-West and. Hudson’s Bay Companies from entering into any 
competition with the American traders; and St. Louis, instead of 
Montreal, will become the focus of trade, i 

Tt will make the Indians respect our character: it wonld proba- 
bly be the last Indiah war of ‘consequence that we should be encared 
in? and if our soldiers and traders would blend the mild and homade 
virtues With the terrible stern aspect of war, they would probably 
transfer their affections from the Brilish to the American Gotern- 
ment. ~ ‘[ American Paper. - 
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Parliamentary Jutelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,—MONDAY, June 21. 


SLAVE REGISTRY BILL. 


The second readiog of the Slave Registry Bill, was opposed on 

rt ground that it was quite superflaoas, being ooly a copy of a Bill 

n force in all the Colonies, and that its only object would be to in- 
erease the patrowage of Government.—Read a second time. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL. 


A long debate again took place on the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
awhen the third reading was moved. It was supported by Sir W. 
Scott, Mr. R. Grant, Dr. Phillimore, and others, who contended, that 
we were boand by a treaty with the King of Spain not to interfore in 
favour of either of the belligerents, and that no State could he consi- 
dered neutral, while its subjects were engaged in the service of two 
contending powers. ~ On the other hand, Mr. Scarlett, Lord Nugent, 
Mr. G. Vernon, Alderman Waithman, &c. argued, that the teaty re- 
ferred to only stipulated that we should not sapply munitious of war 
to either party, and said nothing about enlistments; that this country 
was perfectly neutral, while individuals were left to assist which party 
they chose ; that there were many mstances in our former history of 
such assistance being afforded ; that as the feelings of the British na- 
tion was entirely favorable to the Patriots, this measure would in fact 
injure and was directed agaiast them only, and was therefore ountrary 
to the very principle of neutrality. Lord Nugent mentioned, that a- 
bout three years ago he was in Spain, and saw a Brigade of Spanish 
‘troops embark for South America, whose muskets were all British 
and bore the mark of the Tower of London. (Hear.) This showed 
the partiality of those Ministers, who affected such a regard for neu- 
trality. On a division there were—Ayes, 190-—Noes, 129—Majority, 
61.—The Bill was then passed. 

In a conversation which took plage on receiving the Report of the 
Excise Daties Bill, a Member remarked, that it had been agreed on a 
former night to except from the new duty teas at and under 2s. per Ib. 
He found, on inquiry, this was a complete delusion, as there were no 
éeas.at any such price.—Adjourned. 








Tuesday, June 22, 


PECULATION. 


Sir W. Crespignoy observed, that certain papers respecting frands 
dn the parish of Westerbam, in the district of Seven Oaks, had been 
referred to a Committee, on his motion; but they were found te be so 
voluminous that nothing wasdone, They were however at length re- 
ferred to the Board of faxes, who stated, io theirreport, that Rogers, 
the surveyer, had, by the connivance of aclerk to the Commissioners, 
been guilty of gross frauds and overcharges; bad inserted in the prin- 
cipal duplicate less sums than had been ceeeived, and in many instan- 
ces had made the charges in the supplementary assessment appear as 
surcharges, by which the surveyor became entitled to a considerable 
sum as percentage. With respectto this clerk, the Commissioners 
had indeed threatened to make him pay the penalties, but instead of 
‘following up this threat, they had (as the Hon. Baronet was understood 
to say) made him superintendant of surveyors in four porthera countics. 
He thought this wasa fit subject for Parliamentary inquiry; and he 
therefore moved for certaia returns, merely for the purpose of getting 
injormation, 

Mr. Lushington said that, as to the surveyor so justly condemned, 
penalties amounting to 9i31. had beea rccovered from him on the 
discovery. The clerk to the Commissioners was a very respectable 
person, aod it appeared thathe had only been guilty of uniotentional 
neglect, in trasting to others: the admonition he had received there- 
fore would put him.on bis guard in future.—The motion was agreed to. 


EXCISE PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr. D. W. HARVEY held in his hand a Petition from Captain 
Bryan, of the ship Margaret, complaining of oppression from the 
Commissiopers of Excise. According to this Petition, the Cap- 
tain’s case wae this :—On the Margaret coming into port from Suri- 
nam, Capt. B. sent in a statement of the exciseable articles on board, 
and 145 bags of coffee were set down in that statement. The sear- 
chers on coming on board found that there were only 140 bags, by 
which Capt. Bryan was rendered liable toa penalty of 200). Capt. 
B. inquired into this, and ascertaiped that it occurred ip consequeace 
of the hurry of sailing, the coffee.cantained in 145 bags having becn 
patinto 140 at Sariaam. This was represented to the Commissioners, 
and as aothing was douc, the matter Was considered to be at an end, 





Two years afterwards, however, he was served with an Exchequer 
process, which was the first notice he received of the commencement 
of proceedings for the penalty (a very uausual course.) He immedi- 
ately applied to the Excise, to whom he sent a statement of the whole 
occuyrence, and they replied, that they would only remit the prosecu- 
tion, if he would pay a compensation, as the Excise never commenced 
a prosecution without good grounds. This refusal might be accounted 
for from the circumstance of these Petitions being generally referred 
to the Solicitor of the Board, who hnd an ivterest ia deciding always 
in one way. This was a system which could net be too strongly cou- 
demned. The Lords of the Treasury, however, on a similar applica-~ 
tion being made to them, remitted the penalty, thus virtually rebuking 
the conduct of the Excise. They directed the Petitioner however to 
pay the costs: those of the Excise Solicitor amounted to 1661. and his 
own to 891.! This was certainly a case of great injastice, and it was 
uufortinately not an unusual one. The official returns showed that ig 
one year alone 76% criminal informations were filed, the costs of cach 
of which averaged £160,—making ao annual sum of £ 120,000. 
He could only suppose that these informations were filed not 
for the protection of the revenue, but to wring enormous costs’ 
from the parties. An expense of 50 guineas was incurred eve- 
ry. time a prosecution was commenced, in this manner :—a brief 
to the Attorney-General 40gs. ; to the Solicitor-General the same ; 
to two other Counsel eight each, and to two more four each. 
And to these items there was another tacked, of 71. 18s. 4d. 
for the -court-crier, (A laugh.) The employment of so many 
and such counsel also increased the expenses of the partics 
avceused, by compelling them to provide more than common de- 
fence. He(Mr. H.) should-move, at a fature time, for a Committee 
to inquire into this subject, and he expected to have the assistance of 
Ministers, as the finance resolutions so strongly recommended econo- 
my. These prosecutions even interfered with the social duties, such 
was the cupidity of informers. As an instance of this, he would men- 
tion the following :—A gentlemen at Colchester lent his friend a cop~ 
per, and was prosecuted for that friend’s brewing a quarter of malt. 
The penalty was 10UI., which was notified to him in the appalling form 
of a copy of the bill filed, of forty or filty folios. He bad in the endto 
pay 301. as a composition, and 46). for costs.—The Hon, Gentleman 
coucladed by moving that the Petition be brought up, “tg 

The Solicitor General stated, with respect to the,.case of 
Captain Bryan, that the delay im prosecuting him. would be 
found, he believed, to have arisen from the Captain’s having le 
Enuglaod in the mean time. Several representations had certainly 
beca made to the Excise, and one of them stated, thatthe evror was 
oceasioned by the coffee being brought in barrels aad stowed i 
bags: this, if so, would have appeared in the ship’s books, whic 
however had not been produced. The Act of Parliament did not 
allow the Commissioners to suffer parties to alter their reports of car- 
goes.—The Learned Gentléman then defended the Excise and its So~ 
licitor. YVhe greater part of the informations mentioned were neyer 
tried; and the House was aware that the Crown never either received 
or paid costs. Ali compromises proceeded from the parties prosecuted, 
and never from the Exchequer. As to the number of Counsel employ- 
ed, it was necessary that thore should be a regular number, botli that 
they might relieve ove another in very long cases, which sometimes 
occurred, and because it would not do to have a Counsel for the 
Crown ove day, and to run the risk of his being retained against the 
Crown the next, when his assistance would be necessary. 


Mr. CALVERT and Mr. Denman thought a strong case had 
been made out for the interference of Parliament. , 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER wished to ex 
plain thatthe Treasury had remitted the penalty, because they cog 
sidered the coets a sufficient punishment, and not that they at. all dia- 
approved of the conduct of the Excise. The great revenue raised 
from this source (35,000,000/.) was a sufficient reason for the number 
of prosecutions, 

Mr. GORDON remarked, that the Attorney and ete 
ral ought not to be paid for holding briefsin causesin which they 
not atiend, on account of their other engagements. 

Mr. HARVS#Y withdrew his motion, andthe papers relating to 
Captain Bryaat's case were ardered instead. 

Mr. HUME presented a Petition from a number of journeymen iit 
London, complaining’ of the laws relative to combjnations amoig 
workmen, and praying for an amendment of them. The Honorable 
Member gave notice, that he should move fcr leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend those laws. 


The Penryn Bribery Bill was poss«d. 

Mr. C. WYNN brought in a Bill to indemnify wilnesses giving 
evidence before either Houses of Parliament, or (heir Committees, ia 
caggs of clection bribesy, which was read a dist ume,—Adjourp 
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Wednesday, June 23. 


EXETER CHARITY SCHOOL, 


Mr. WILBERFORCE presented a Petition from Dr. Lem- 
priere, master of the Exeter Charity School, complaining of having 
been persecuted by the trustees, and afterwards tarned out of his si- 
tuation without any cause, though he had, by his exertions, raised 
the namber of scholars from 55 to 141. Mr. Courtenay stated that 
the trastces bad only done their duty in dismissing Dr. Lempriere. 
They had raised his salary from 20/. to 402. ander the condition that 
he should keep to a former regulation which forbade the master to 
take more than 6l.6s. a year for every day-scholar. The Doctor, 
however, raised the price, in spite of resolutions of the trustees, and 
caused great discontent in Exeter: hie scholars fell off considerably. 
The trustees called him before them, and as he refused to comply 
with the regulation, he was of course dismissed. Several other Mem- 
bers corroborated this account, and the Petition was rejected. 


CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS. 
Lord CASTLEREAGH moved the 31 reading of the Charitable 
Foundations Bill. 


Mr. BROUGHAM approved of the Bill with the exception of 1 


the clause exempting visited Charitics from inquiry. There were 
now to be five Boards, each consisting of two stipendiary Commis- 
sioners. The Boards were eaabled to call for papers by compulsory 
processyand there was no danger of its being resisted, as there was 
no limit to the fide which they might impose. As to the expense, the 
House, in the course of a year or two, might reasonably defray it out 
of the recovered fands, as without the Commission those funds would 
have been lost to the poor. These Boards too would at least get 
throngh 1200 cases in the year. As to the visited charities, he oppos- 
ed the exemption, because abuses might exist without the knowledge 
of the’ visitors, and the Commissioners would then aid in the detection, 
and not supersede them. There was too in this exemption, this gross 
inconsistency :—The exemption was defended on the plea that the 
will of the founder, appointing such special visitors, was not to be 
jaterfered with. When no special visitors were appointed, the found- 
er and his heirs were visitors, and such charities w ere not 
exempted. So that the House exempted those charities from inquiry 
where the founder had appoiated a stranger, bat there w as no 
exemption, when the founder himself aod his family yetained 
the management! Aad yet, where the confidence of the foun:- 
‘er in'a particular person had been so unbounded, that he had appointed 
him both visitor and trustee or governor, the Commissioners | had 
power to inquire :—Evon if this clause were rejected, the Universities, 
the schools under their visitation, all the great schools and the Chari- 
tiés conneeted with the Cathedral Churches, would continue exempted, 
‘Oat of 40,000 Cliarities in Eagland and Wales, 2000 had special visi- 
tors, and many hundreds of those were of great value. 


Mr. PEEL thonght the wills of the founders, with respect to vi- 
gited charities, provided a sufficient protection to those charities. 
‘The Right Honourable Gentleman then proceeded to attack the Edu- 
@ation Committee and its Chairman, (Mr. Brougham). He had ex- 

cted that the Learned Gentleman would have moved the re-appoint- 
gnent of that Committce this Session, and intended then to have taken 
the sense of the House upon the question. He accused the Committee 
of having exceeded their powers by calling before them the masters 
of several schools in different parts of the country, while the original 
tlesign was, that they should inquire into the state of the education of 
‘the lower orders in the metropolis. In 1818, the proposers of the re- 
appelatatent of the Committee intended that the Universities should 
‘come under its cognizance, and it was expected that they would no- 
minate some persons connected with those establishments. Of the 
Wommittec, 4ix were of no party, seventeen usually voted with the 
Opposition, and three with the Ministry. And who were those three? 
Who were the three Horatii singled from the enemy’s camp on this 
occasion? Why, Sie James Shaw, Alderman Atkins, and Sir W. 
Curtis. —( Loud laughter)—very respectable men no doubt, but not 
qualified for such a daty, He (Mr. P.) also thought the way in 
which some of the examinations had been conducted (that of the head 
of St. John’s College, for instance) not proper. These persons had 
been asked for copies of the statutes of their colleges, and when they 
declared, that they were bound by oath not to produce them, the Com- 
mitice applicd to the British Museum, obtained from thence imper- 
fect copies, and published them, with alithe marginal notes. This 


he did not thivk at ali fair, He had next to complain of an apparent 


assumption of authority by Mr. Brougbam as Chairman of the Com- 
miittce, in July, 1818, after the dissolution of Parliament, when the 
Committee-was also dissolved. At thai time, a Rev. Gentleman had 
reveived a lvticr, frauked by Mr, Frecling and sigucd “H, Brovg- 





ham, Chairman,” proposing several questions of anunfair nature > 
and a circular had been sent round, signed “‘ George Witham, Clerk 
to the Committee,” directing ali clergymen not having made their 
reports aceording to order, to send them up immediately. “This was 
very wrong, because it was calculated to mislead the public with re- 
gard to the fact of the Committee’s sitting. Mr. B. had also last 
April, issued a ‘letter beginning thus :—“ Jt will be rendering a. very 
essential service to the inquiries new carrying on by the Committee 
for the education of the poor,” &c. This, being dated from the House 
of Comujons and fra sed by Mr. Freeling, would raise a presump- 
tion that Parliament hau directed these inquiries, and that the parties 
were bound to answer them. These proceedings, if unnoticed, would 
= most dangerous precedents, and he therefore protested againt 
them. 


Mr. BROUGHAM rose todefend the Committee and himself 

from the unexpected and tabonred attack of the Righ Honorable Gen- 
tleman. The réason why he had not moved for the appointment of 
the Committee this Session (which the Right Honorable Gentleman 
must have known very well) was, that Mr. Canning, on the first or se 
cond night, bad given notice of Lord Castlereagh’s intention to bring 
forward a specific measure on the subject. He disputed the assertion 
that the Committee had exceeded its powers. As to the original compo- 
sition of the Committee, 16 were from the Ministerial side of the 
House, and only 5 from the Opposition. He denied, as far as he eould 
recollect the examinations of the head of St. John’s College. that that 
person was treated uncourteously. As to the pablication of the sta- 
tutes, that was done in consequence of the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee ; and the notcs was published merely because it had beex 
forgotten to direct the printer to omit them. The Committce was 
charged with continuing to act after these labours should have ceased. 
Now this charge was wholly groundless; for nothing was more com- 
mon than to print and circujate, daring the reoess, the minutes of evi- 
dence taken before Committees at the conclusion of @ Session Were 
it not for that practice, the business of Parliament weuld be com- 
pletcly checked by the termination of each Session, and both thé 
House and the peblic would bé kept in ignorance of the results of sach 
labours till the next Session. ith tespect to the letter he had writ- 
ten daring the present Session to the parochiat Clergy, every body 
must perceive that it was written in bis individual, and not in his of- 
ficial capacity, for the terms of it were—* if you can conveniently ine 
form me ;” and it was very different from the circular of ast year, in 
which the parties were reguested to answer the questions put to them. 
He knew the Clergymen were not obliged to answer these questions, 
but they might have been compelled to atiend the Committee, and he 
wished to save them the trouble. 


A MEMBER of the Committee said, he had aniformly found the 
cond@ct of the Chairman, during the inquiry, correct; polite, and 
proper. 

Mr. V. FITZGERALD remarked, with respect to the question 
of the powers of Committees after a dissolution, that although there 
were many instances in which evidence had been printed and circu- 
lated during the recess, that course had only been adopted in com- 
pliance with an express order of the House. 

Lord CASTLEREAGH thonght it bard that be should bave to 
defend the clause exempting: visited charities from inquiry, as it was 
the same as Mr. B. himself introduce: into his Bill of last year. Those 
who had founded charities considere! the management of them sutii- 
ciently secured by the appointment of a special visitor. 

The Bill was then read a third time, 

Mr. BROUGHAM bronght up a clause to enable the Commis- 
sioners to get effect given to the intentions of fouaders where their 
instructions may haye been deficient. 

In some conversation which followed, Mr. John Smith noticed 
the false and scanffalous libeis circulated reepecting questions said to 
have been put by the Commistee to persons, who in fact never enter- 
ed the Committee-room. He regretted that Mr. Peel had thought 
proper to make the most unwarrantable attacks against a man who 
had done more in the support of trnth and justice than a!most any 
other individual. He hoped the Right Honourable Gentleman would 
do as mach: he never would be able to do more than that most dis- 
tinguished gentleman. The clause was added to the Bill. 

Mr. BROUGHAM next proposed an amendment to take away 
the exception in the Bill to visited charities. Ina very large portion 
culpable negligence would be found, amounting in some cases to 
gross corruption. In this opinion be was supported by the present 
Lord Chancellor aad the late Lord, Kenyon. 

Sir W. SCOTT objected to the amendment, principally on the 
ground that the visitors would be reduced to mere nominal oficers. 

The House divided—For the original words, 107—For the amend 
mept,75.—Majority, 32—The Bill was then passed.—Adjou:ned, 
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Armp of the Deckan, 
To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 


a Ut is with much regret, that I have seen a Lettér in your 
Journal of the 12th October, signed by an Officer of the late 5th Di- 
Vision of the Army of the Deckan, 

Itis written under the ostensible plea of establishiag Lieutenant- 
Colone! Adams’s claims to a share in the honors bestowed by both 
Houses of Parliament, on several of his brother Officers. 


No one can deny, that Lieutenant-Colone) Adams's merits were 
euch as to entitle him (did his rank allow of it) to a participation in 
these honors, which it appears, could not be conferred on any Officer 
ander the rank of Brigadier General. Every one, who enjoyed the 
distinction of having his bame particularised beld this rank, though 
styled Colonel by your Correspondent. 

Even this was an extension of the General Custom, bat it is cer- 
tainly to be regretted, that the Minister cid not mention Lieutenant 
Colonel Adams's name in his speech; for his extensive charge, and 
‘great merits, every one mast allow deserved this notice, and more 
particolarly from the modest manner in which he narrates the services 
of his Division, very unlike that of bis imprudent advocate. 

rrespondent rs to be so ignorant of the real canse 
of Biv bies Colonel Aduma’s name being omitted, that 1 should 
have becn content with this explanation, had he not indulged in se- 
veral invidious comparisons, and attempted to raise Licutenant Colonel 
Adams’s fame, to the prejudice of two distinguished Officers, Gene- 
rals Doveton, and Smith. The assertion which he makes, that Mr. 
Canning’s eulogiam epon General Smith, contains ridiculous non- 
sense and barefaced misrepresentation, hardly merits refutation. For 
is it not upon record that during four months, General Smith kept up 
an unceasing pursuit of the Peishwab then in the beart of his domi- 
nions, and in the midst of bis resources ? that in this period, the vic- 
tories of Poonah and Corygaum were. achieved by the Troops of his 
Division? and that the affair of Asbta (I cannot call ita battle, tho 
as mach so, as that of Seunce) was won by the Army under his own 
personal command? Is it a misrepresentation that at this last, Gokla, 
the soul of his enterprise was slain ; the Sattarab _Rajab reseaicd on 
his throne ; and that imconsequence of this the Peishwah himeclf was 
proclaimed an Usurper, and the southern Jagheerdars drawn from 
their allegiance to him? 

This may be considered ae the crisis of the War in the southern 
parts of the Deckan, for the Peishwah was shortly afterwards’ forced 
from bis own dominions, a fugitive, leaving his capital, his forts, bis 
treasure, and bis family atthe merey of the victors. 

And did not all these achievements (for praising which, Mr. 
Canning is so mach blamed by your Correspondent) contribute in any 
way to the Peishwah’s final submission? 

This Officer’s attack on Brigadier General Doveton, for his de- 
fective information, and the insinuations he throws out of his want of 
“ sagacity” and “ability,” are as grouadless and undefepsibie as the 
former. 

To prove this, a plain Statement of the Operations of the two 
Divisions is only necessary. > : re 

th, they were at abont equal distances from Bajerow’s 
ous poe Te He arsived at about 50 miles N. W. of Pande- 
Rourah, and Colonel Adams was at Hinginghaut, where he bad been 
halting several days. 

On this day, the Mth, General Doveton informed Lieutenant 
Colonel Adams by express, that Bajerow was at Pandekourah, and 
suggested that he shouki march oa Woon, 18 mileseast of Pande- 
kourah, in order to conceal Gencral Doveton’s advance, and to co- 
eperate in the attack he intended to make on the 16th or 17th, shoald 
Bajerow continue in bis position there. 

On the 16'h, General Doveton arrived at Lantanjee, and on 
coming to the ground, a party of Mysorcans, fell in with some of Ba- 

row’s Horse, and brougbt ia two prisoners into Camp, who confirm- 
ed the intelligence of the Peishwah being in the neighbourhood. 

On the same day at Ahmendeo, Colone) Adams received infor- 
mation, that Bajerow was at Pepulkott, (a place about 20 or 30 miles 
north of Pandekoura) and 18 miles from his own position, and he 
marched on that evening to attack bim. 

On the 17th, General Doveton marched to Pandekourah, and in 
that morning, Colonel Adams not fading Bajerow at Peepulkott pro- 
ceeded to Surce, 7 coss S. W. of Peepuikott, and he at that village 
fell in with the enemy. 

“IT would asktyour Correspondent from what place but Pande- 
kourah could Bajerow’s Army hayecome, whea Colote) Adams met 
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him on the 17th “ in full march” to the Northyward, io consequence of 
the proximity “ of General Doveton’s Division ?” 


I quote the words of Colonel Adams’s modest and excellent dia- 
patch, and will leave it to the world to determine, in what light to con- 
sider the assertion of your Correspondent. 


One more of bis remarks I roust notice,—itis an opinion which 
he ventures to insinuate jthat be knows the Governor General coin- 
cides ia,—that the defeat of Bajerow by Colonel Adams on the 17th, 
was the cause of his abandoning further assistance as fruitless, and 
inclined him shortly afterwards, to offer terma of submission to Sir 
John Matcolm. : 

That the many defeats he had experienced at different times, 
combined with the loss of his dominions, broke his spirit, and that 
of his Army, and induced him to think of sabmissijon, there can he no 
doubt ; of these defeats, one was from Lieut, Colonel Adams’s Divie 
sion, bat it was that in which he lost fewest men, nor was he so ma- 
terially injured by the action itself, as by.the barrassing pursuit which 
was kept up immediately afterwards so unremittingly, by General 
Doveton, at the rate of thirty miles a day. for several successive days. 


During the period of these operations, Brigadier General Mal- 
colm had put his Division in Malwah in- motion, had guarded all the 
Ghauts-on the Nerbudda, and advaneed towards Asseerghur, to aid 
the negotiation that had,been opened’ with Bajerow, by‘cutting him off 
from an object he was reported to ‘have in view of entering Malwah, 
where there was nodoubt he would be joined by recruits of all ranks. 


Though surrounded by. these difficulties, and though his numbers 
had been reduced by the‘action of the 17th; and the subsequent pur- 
suit to 6000 horse, and 3.or 4000 foot. Bajerow had found a shelter 
under the wails of Asseerghur (into which he sent his treasure and 
family) which put him for the rainy season completely out of the 
power of the two Divisions of .Biigadier Gencral Doveton and Mal- 
colm. They had neither Gans to besiege, or (shut up as they were 
between the rivers Nerbudda and Raptce) supplies to blockade this 
fortress. AY a 

These were facts which were obvious to every man present with 
these Corps: and it was as obvious to them that nothing but the liberal 
terms granted, and the confidence he personally reposed in the cha- 
racter of the Officer to whom he submitted, would have produced an 
event which at once terminated the war. 


Now, Sir, the conclasions Fdraw from theee facts are these :— 
That this result was produced by the operations of no one single Di- 
vision, but the whole ;— 


That General Smith merited the highest praise, for his persever- 
ing pursuit of the Peishwab, till he drove him a fagitive from bis 
dvusinions :— , 

That Colonel Adams deserved the high credit he obtained, for 
the zeal and judgement with which he condacted his operations, and 
particularly for the mannerin which he attacked and routéd such of 
Bajerow’s Army as he could come up. with.on the 17th of April :— 


That Brigadier General Doveton displayed, previous to.that date, 
as much ability in bis plane-for destroying the enemy, as he did after- 
wards in his indefatigable and persevering pursuit :— 


That ‘Brigadier General Malcolm, no less deserved the hirhest 
approbation, for te manner in which he proyented Bajerow’s at- 
tempting to go North. : 

Asa Soldier, I cannot pretend to jndge of the merits of the 
negociations carried on by that Officer; but there can be no doubt 
in the mind of every man whe had the slightest opportunity of jadg- 
ing, that to them we owe the War being terminated when it was. 

Had Bajerow gone into Asseerghar, at the period he submitted 
(the 2nd of June), that Fort could not have been attacked before 
November or December. I leave to better calculators of political 
chances than ] am, to say what might have occusred, from the Peish- 
wah being protected in a Fort belongiug to Dowlut Rao Svindiah, 
during so long a period, 

Assoredly what I have said will warrant the conclusion, that your 
Correspondent is (though he disclaims it) giving invidious praise to 
the Sth Division ; they did their duty, (let that bs their boast, for il is a 
proud one) as well as others, 


As to Lieutenant Colonel Adams, though personally Edo mot 
know him, I have seen and beard enough of his character to be 
satisfied he desires no such mention as your Correspondent gives 
him, and will be quite content to have bis name associated (which it 


» will always be) asa Military Leader of a Division, with that of 


Munro, Doveton, Malcolm, and Smith. 
I aw, Sis, your obedient Servant, 


E. <a 


Jaulaah, Nov. 7, 1819, 
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Public Concert. 


' The Fourth Concert of Mr, and Mrs. Lacy was held at the Town 
Hall, on Monday Evéning last, and was thought by most persons pre- 
sent to have been more full of excclleat Music than any of the preced- 





ding ones. Jt wayevident to ‘all that Mr. and Mrs. Lacy were ia 


most excelleat voj¢e¢, asthe phrase is, and it was impossible not to 
remark that the Orchestra was more conceatrated aud more perfect, 
though not perhaps 40 fall or so namerous as on some former occasions. 
A Symphony ‘of Haydn's opened the Concert, and was performed 
ia admirable time, and with that due attention to the expression of 
Se passages on-which the perfection of Music so much de- 
pends. 

King’s admired Glee of When shall we three meet again, was sung 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lacy'and an Amateur Tenor voice, which was a 
great acqtisition, and was well received. 

The Recitative A cenni vostri, by Meyer, is exceedingly impres- 
sive, and was given with greateffect by Mrs. Lacy. itis still however 
inferior in beauty to the Aix'that followed it, A quei lumi, a quel sem- 
biante; which has an airy lightness about it, exactly suited to the 
short measure of the verse, and tke character of the composition was 
admirably preserved throughout. 

The Music of Macbeth; by Matthew Lock, composed as long 
ago as 1674, was a high treat, .. {his composition has always ranked 
high in the estimation of those who are lovers of old English Music; 
and there is none that we remember within the range of our acquain- 
tance with the productions of the early Masters, that more truly de- 
serves the celebrity it has maintained throagh a long course of 
years, thanthis. The awful associations conjured up by the Poetry 
are well supported by the solemn grandeur of the sounds in which 
Abey are uttercd—and the lines 

Dread horrors stil! abonnd, 
In every place around, 
As if in Death were found, 
Propagation new, 
are fall of that character, which the Poet, for whose immortal Work 
these sounds were formed, bas given tothe “ secrets «wf the prison- 
house,” as fitted to “ harrow up the soul, and freeze tut blood.” The 
Chofts only strengthens the impression; and one looks around invo- 
Jantarily for scenes of blood. The Airof Hecate 
Let's bave a dance npon the heath, 
‘We gaia more life hy Duncan’s death, 
was sung by Mrs. Lacy-with all that genuine chastity and freedom 
from meretricious ornament which belongs to the severe, aud almost 
stern simplicity, we might say, of Music like this ; and the Choruses 
that followed, though they were deficicnt in that strencth which woald 
have added to their grandeur, were nevertheless well got throu¢h, and 
formed on the whole as fine a piece of vocal Music as any that Mr. 
and Mrs, Lacy bave yet favqured,.their Friends with, from the com- 
mencement of their efforts. 

It is said of the works of Matthew Lock, by a Musical Critic, 
that one specimen has not only survived the oblivious band of 
time, but itstiil maintains an unassailed ascendancy. The wusic 
of Macbeth not only:keeps its place in the representations of that 
first of Engiish tragedies, but is even in these days. af refinement 
heard with peculiar sensations of delight, and so intimately as- 
sociated with the high poetry of those beings “ so wild in their at- 
tire,” that it would now be impossible to atiempt to seperate them. 
There is indecd afresh and.breathing spirit of originality’about the 
Airs and Chorusses that inclines us entirely to dissent from Dr. 
Burney’s judgment with regard to their being written apon the mo- 
del of Cambert and Lalli, to fall in with the predilections of Charlies 
IL and his Court. “His music, (says Dr. B.) for the witenes in 
Macbeth, ‘which, when produced in 1674, was as smooth aad airy 
as any of the time, has now attained by age that wild and savage 
cast which is admirably suitable to the diabolical characiers that 
are supposed to perform it.” 

We deem this work, when compared with the Comus of Lawes, 
to exhibit the most rapid and striking advancement of any com- 
position’ of any subsequent period. According to the reservati- 
on made above, we do attribute something of this ‘o the progress 
of music in France and the example of that country, imparted vy the 

ursuits and encouragement of the Courtof the restored Monarch. It 
‘Is certainly this reservation that smooths the slope between Lawes 
and Lock ; but the music of Macbeth is, atrictly speaking, in the high- 
est degree original, full of fire, fancy, and legitimate expression. It 
tesselates with the rarest work of the Poet’s miraculous imagina- 
tion, and its immortality shows that Lock was worthy to be the 
composer for Shakespear’s sublimest incantations. 

The second stiain in * the witches dance” is amongst the most sin- 
gularly finé adaptations of ideal expression that we know af. It shakes 
Abo very soul, agd prepares the hearer for preternatural terrors. There 
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is so striking a resemblance between this strain. and Handel’s “ Why 
do the nations so futiously together,” that it is scarcely within the 
bounds of credibility to 4 that the spark was not given to Han~ 
del’s traia of thought by this movement. “ The dance of furies” 
clearly.contains the elements of Purce/i's dances of winds and spirits 
in the Tempest, in despite of the foree, the richness, and the variety 
superadded by the riore extended melody of Parcell. 

The Duetto Buffo of Rossini, Seinelinasse a prender moglie, was re- 
peated on this occasion, ( By Desire.) and the triumph of good taste over 
that which would depreoate an admiration of Italian Music, as me 
affectation of superior refinement devoid of any real feeling of ita su- 
petiority, was never more completely evinced, than by the loud and 
general applause, with which this Ductt was encored, and the barstof 
approbation which preceded its repetition, as Mrs. Lacy sat down to 
the Piano to go throngh it again. Wehave givenour opinionon this 
beautifol composition of Rossini, so much at length on a former oc- 
casion, as to render it necessary only to say here, that it was sung 
with as much accuracy of conception, purity of taste, and expressi+ 
on of feeling, as on the former oocasion, and that the delight, which 
it yielded in a higher degree to some, seemed to infuse itself, as it 
were, irresistibly into the hearts of others. 

Handel's ‘Trio, from Acis and Galatea, The flocks shall leave the 
mountains, closed the first Act, and like the greater part of the Music 
of this Divine Master, left an-impression not easy to be described. 

Mozart’s Overtare toDon Giovanni, which ranks as one of the 
first Pieces of that wonderful Genius, was played with great accuracy 
and spirit. ‘Nothing‘indeed is more remarkable than the vast im- 
provement in the iustruamental Band, since their first Meeting, for 
which we are no doubt indebted to the esprit de.corps, which their Pro~ 
fessional (Leaders have succeeded in exciting among them, and the 
excellent manner in which their Rehearsals are managed. There 
is sufficient of Musical talent among the Amateurs of the Society to 
form the basis of great future excellence, and they are now we think 
making rapid strides to perfection. 

Doctor Callcott’s Song, from Thomson’s Seasons, These, as they 
change, Almighty Father, these, was magnificiently sung by Mr. Lacy, 
the tone, compass, and depth of whose voice is precisely suited to 
compositiqus of grandeur like these. The full Accompaniments of the 
Orchestra were here too most judiciously introduced, and the effect 
was imposingly grand, and awfully beautiful, 

The Choral Ode was heard with more effect, than on the occa- 
sion on which it was originally sung, and the parts more fully and 
ably sustained. Of the Masic of this, we can only say, that itis per- 
fectly snited to an Invocation to the Genivs of Harmony. The 
full swell and pomp of Song is most happily expressed by the ming- 
led voices heard in the opening ; and the entrance on the Solo Air 
is quite in character with the words. The most expressively beau- 
tiful part of the whole, struck us, however. to be the flowing Pi- 
ano of the third line of the Chorus, Back to her fondest wishes 
given, where the pathos and the rising swell towards the climax 
of the following sentiment, may bear a comparison with any isolated 
passage in any Musical composition, ancient or modern. As this is 
the first effort of Mrs. Lacy’s genius with which she bas favored the 
Indian world, we hail it as an earnest of many tuture proofs of her 
skill in composition, as well as her powers of execution. 

Mr. Delmar’s Piute Concerto, was omitted, from a cause that 
was not explained, tho’ it stood next in the order of succession, but 
which was no doubt an irremediable one. The disappointment of 
those who expected this treat, aod they composed no doubt the largest 
majority of the audience, wes extremely visible; and notwithstand- 
ing the superior manger in which the Trio for Piano, Violin and 
Vialoncello, substituted for it, was played by Mra. Lacy, Mr. Del- 
mar theelder, and Mr. Kuhlao, it was geéserally regretted. 

Fhe Duo of Fioravante, Ak cara: d'amore, was well received, as 
one of the light pleasing specimens of the Italian Schoo}, which gives 
pleasure even to those who profess to have the icast paitiality to its pe- 
culiar style and manner. 

Sir John Stevenson’s Ballad, When the rose-bud-ef Summer its beau- 
ties bestowing, closed the Vocal part of the Concert ; and itis really im- 
possible to do justice to the exquisitely feeling manner in which this 
wassang. The Ballad itseifbas little more than he measere to recom- 
mend it, considered as Poetry. But, the Composition is so-beauti- 
ful, that ove is irresistably borne away by the sweetness of the melody, 
to forget the words, and ail tho incongruous impossibi'ities it assoct- 
ates together. df the Music, however, is beautiful, Mrs Lacy’s maa- 
ner of singing it was still more so, There was a mate attention 
throucbout the room, a silent and inteuse pleasure evident on every 
countenance, and a regret when the song closed, which could not be 
misinterpreted. It was rapturously excored—tisfened to a secoud 
lime with equal pleasure,—and followed by a burst of approbatioa 
when euded,—afier which, as if no subsequent eifart could give equal 
gtatizcation, most of ihe company retired. 
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